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Dear Subscriber: 


"Teachers' Visiting Day" has a happy 
sound, not only to youngsters eager for a day 
off, but to their teachers who are anxious 
to see what is going on in other schools. 


If piano teachers, too, could have a 
visiting day, they would relish the chance to 
pick up ideas from each other. One teacher 
might have a unique way of dividing a certain 
troublesome passage between the hands, an- 
other, an original approach to a technical 
difficulty. Still another might deal with a 
common psychological problem in an unusual 
way. As Frank Fredrich said in his article 
in our last issue, almost every teacher has 
certain personal devices for making teaching 
easier and more effective——devices others 
would like to know about. 


For instance, during a recent visit to 
the Music Arts Studios on Chicago's North 
Shore, we observed a teacher showing a young 
child how to pedal properly by playing the 
child's piece herself and asking the young— 
ster to operate the pedal. Rudolph Ganz, 
speaking at this year's Piano Music Confer- 
ence at Roosevelt University, suggested 
practicing the motive of the Bach Two—Part 
Invention No. 2 with both hands in unison— 
certainly an excellent device for getting 
the feeling of bringing out the motive equal- 
ly in both voices. 


Unfortunately, there are practical 
difficulties in the way of piano teachers 
visiting each other's lessons, but ideas, at 
least, can be shared through the columns of 
this magazine. And, beginning in an early 
issue, we will report to you on developments 
in teaching gathered on our visits to some 
of this country's leading music schools. 


Cordially, 


_ Deemer im teban dh Pabedan 6. 


P.S. If you're getting on the band wagon to 
celebrate the Civil War Centennial, what more 
appropriate recital number is there than THE 
NORTH AND THE SOUTH (2 pianos/4 hands) by 
Rosemary Clarke? 





~ WHAT 


REMAINS 


of the cult of relaxation 
that is reasonable and 


has blown away? 


Le aes ote te a 
useful now that the chaff. RCTS ps 
fo bea 


At the risk of a raised eyebrow or two, I 
am going to begin this article in the unabashed 
first person, with lots of “I” and “me.” For 
whenever pianists write on piano technique, 
they are, whether they realize it or not, dealing 
for the most part with opinion. Often they 
conceal this regrettable lack of authority be- 
neath a pontifical style which, after a bit of 
analysis, fools no one. So I hope to spare the 
reader the necessity for constant mental inser- 
tions of “That’s what he thinks.” Of course it 
is what I think, and very little more. 


My pianistic training began in the unsophis- 
ticated atmosphere of a small Midwestern 





city. The only pianist my parents and their 
friends had heard of was “Paderoosky,” whose 
fame had outdistanced even his travels. My 
earliest teachers were earnest and devoted but, 
as I later realized, somewhat inadequately 
prepared. 

I suppose I must have been at least fifteen 
or sixteen before I heard the word “relaxation” 
used in connection with piano playing. Relax- 
ation had, it is true, been given considerable 
importance in my instruction in swimming, 
but it had simply never occurred to me that 
it could assume a similar importance in piano 
technique. 
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And this was no wonder, for my early 
teachers had all been brought up in 
some branch or other of the so-called 
finger school. The term was inadequate, 
but it had been used for some time to 
characterize the stiff, high-finger mech- 
anism that formed the basis for German 
conservatory technique throughout 
much of the nineteenth century, and 
which, long before my time, had infil- 
trated practically the entire piano teach- 
ing world. 


I was a reasonably conscientious 
child, so I did my best to keep my 
fingers well curved, to lift them high, 
and to pick them up smartly — unaware 
that both I and my teachers were even 
then pianistic anachronisms. And I am 
sure that my teachers themselves were 
equally None of had 
progressed far enough as pianists to 
have dared question the authority of 
their own instructors, and I doubt that 
any of them had ever read a book on 
piano technique. Matthay 
ings were already beginning to spread 
their influence, may 


innocent them 


whose writ 


have been a Sig 
nificant name, but Breithaupt was as 
unknown as if he had lived in Tibet. | 
first heard of him myself when I went 
to Germany to study years later 


Yet before I 
tion in piano technique had already 
begun. With the appearance of Mat- 
thay’s The Act of Touch in 1903 and 
Breithaupt’s The Natural Piano Tech 
nique in 1904 the end of the high-finger 
eTa was already 
it would be 


was born the revolu 


foreshadowed though 


a couple of generations 
before the newer ideas would penetrate 
the more remote outposts of piano peda 
gogy. As a matter of fact there are still 
areas where the new thought of 1903 
1904 


act epted 


only recently become 
Ironically, as the 


this 


and has 


spre ading 
gradually 


waves of revolution 


reached distant shores, newer 
pedagogical thinking was already oc- 
curring and rendering these first pro- 
gressive virtually 


more 


concepts obsolete 


In my youth, however, the words “re- 
laxation” 
cally and 
promise. My 


and “weight” were dramati- 
full of challenge and 
first contact with them 
not very fruitful. When I 


was about fifteen, I heard a performance 


new 
was, I admit 
by a young college student who was 


studying piano with a whom 
she considered very advanced. The bod- 


teacher 


ily writhings and serpentine arm mo- 
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tions indulged in by this young lady 
seemed as ridiculous to me then as 
they would now. However, I knew very 
little about things, so I didn’t 
realize that her antics had nothing to 
do with any rational use of any legiti- 
The 


mildly 


these 


mate relaxation con ept experl- 


ence only made me SUSPICIOUS 


whenever anyone mentioned relaxation; 
this feeling persisted in fact, for the 


next two or three vears 

I had made 
that there are books to be read on plano 
that in 
excellent 


Even after the discovery 


technique and some of them 
ideas, I 
with the re- 


becoming 


there are some was 


not completely at home 


laxation jargon which was 


part of the currency of piano instruction 
There was a lot of mystery bec louding 


the whole subject. Certain teachers 
claimed to have some secret key to 
unlock this pianistic treasure chest. But 
usually they spoke in terms so vague 
and contradictory that I found myself 
torn between a desire to absorb what- 
ever new ideas presented themselves 
and a reluctance to be taken in the 
fate, in my opinion, of some of my 
contemporaries who had been converted 
to discipleship in one of the relaxation 
cults. For cults they were 


Perhaps this was to be expected, for 
throughout these transitional decades 
confusion was inevitable. The founding 
fathers themselves, led by Matthay and 
Breithaupt, were guilty of certain sins 
of omission and of extremism. Nor can 
one greatly blame them. The absurdi- 
ties of the rigid, stiff-fingered conserva- 
tory stvle had been so long entrenched 
that they doubt 
quiring minds beyond endurance. So 
the first full-scale revolt against this 
tyranny committed some of the excesses 
of all revolutions. If stiffness, they rea- 
soned, was bad, its absence was there- 
fore good. And if absence of stiffness 
was good, “complete relaxation” must 
be even better. So in thei 
childish enthusiasm the first generatior 


had no irritated in- 


almost 


of relaxationists preached the virtues of 


their panacea, and the Relaxation Cults 


were born. The physiology of bones 
misunderstood 
And 
tions for “relaxing” often mingled the 
useful and the 


proportions as 


muscles often 


usually 


and was 


and disregarded instruc 
the merely plausible 
impossible in varying 
teachers evolved compli ated pe dagogi 
cal procedures tor coping with this new 


and fascinating problem 


I was fortunately spared the guidance 
the 
tionists during this period, and groped 


of any of really dogmatic relaxa 


my wav through the fog more or less 


Although Mr. Crowder avoids scientific language, it is evident that he has done considerable 


research into matters of piano technique, including consultation with professors of surgery 


and anatomy at Northwestern's medical school. His own piano study included four years 


abroad on scholarships, working with Eugen d’Albert, Egon Petri, and Robert Casadesus. He 


has concertized extensively both in Europe and this country, where, for the past twelve years 


he has lectured and given recitals as Visiting Artist under the auspices of the Association of 


American Colleges. 





One teacher, whose in- 


greatly 


on my own. 
respected occa- 


but 
no adequate explanations or 


struction | 


sionally admonished me to relax 
offered 
procedures. Whatever I could discover 
was largely through personal explora 
tion. And certain paradoxes plagued me 


If | 


duc ed my 


really “relaxed” my arms and re- 


hands to a nearly boneless 
S¢ iles also were bone- 
And if | 
relapsed into a musical 
feel the sought 
after relaxation slipping away 
ally in forte 


less the 


consistency, M\ 
less and my chords anemi 
thoughtlessls 
performance, | could 
especi- 
sections leaving me with 


more ot stiffness of mv early 


instructors. I never seemed to manage 


suc h aS 
and 


the fingers firm enough to support the 


some of the prescribed tricks 


keeping the hand strongly arched 


we ight of the entire arm while the wrist 
elbow 


“completely relaxed 


were supposed to remain 
For time | 
considered the problem insoluble so far 


as | was concerned 


and 


sOoTHie 


that the thing 


which helped most to resolve some tf 


It seems to me now 


my confusion was the realization that 


piano playing, as I had suspected all 
along without daring to utter such heresy 
is after all a series of physical acts de- 
signed to produce motion In physi al 
plano keys — and to overcome 
And that it is 
nece ssarily governed by the same phys 


objec ts 


resistance to this motion 


iological principles that apply in any 
physical activity. Relaxation is therefor« 
important to the same extent, for the 
and in the same ways as 


Same reasons 


it Is In Swimmung, tennis, rowing a Doat 


or hammering nail 


My sudden 
was the 
at that time particularly disturbed 
All at once I found 
of at 
criterion for sorting out and evaluating 
the 
throwings, weight droppings, and othe1 


this trutl 


more dazzling because | 


awareness of 
Was 
Ba 
conflicting opinions 
least one 


my self In possession 


various wrist undulations, arm 


trade-marks of the period 


I already knew that in swimming the 
secret of endurance, and in tennis the 
secret of endurance plus accuracy, was 


to relax all muscles not needed for a 
produc tive action, and even to relax as 
nearly as possible the active mus les be- 
their brief 


Applying this idea to piano playing | 


tween moments of tension 
discovered that certain fatiguing chord 
passages tired me not at all if I could 
relax my hands in the split second be- 
What’s more, I played 


fewer wrong notes. 


tween chords 


Finger passages presented a much 
more intricate problem. I experimented 


to see if it was possible to keep some of 


the 
pressed kevs 


fingers relaxed while others de- 
Exploring this relatively) 
new idea, I found after much effort and 
frustration that it was not only feasible 
but that the beneficial effects were even 
more startling than with chords 


During this period I had the good 


fortune to study with a great teacher 


Egon Petri whos approach to techni 
que was completely rational and whose 
ustifica 
Without his guidance 


I should probably not have reached any 


own performance was ample 


tion for his ideas 


conclusions worth recording. As it was 


each advance toward rationality cost 


heavily in time and exasperation. Over 


revised 


a period of years I gradually 
my ideas on hand position and finger 


find 


ideas in various writings, and I experi- 


co-ordination. I tried to usable 


mented. Time passed, experience a 


cumulated, and I found myself placing 
confidence in a set of principles that 


might for want of better term, be 
The se ideas 


fairly 


were certainly 


called “selective relaxation 
meantime become 


but they 
obvious in 


have in the 
commonplace 
not those innocent days 
when pupils were told, for example, to 
relax all the joints in arms and hands 
and then to produce a tone. Or perhaps 
to throw the weight of the finger at a 


key. 


My blunderings and groping 
typic il of the era. Many 
ittempting in much the 


pianist vel 


Sallie manner 


to evolve " personal svnthesis of old 


And th ugh the goals i hie ved 


by individuals were 


and new 
seldom identical 
the process was similar, and the ultimat: 
tec hnic al philosophy reat hed by eat h one 
probably suited his needs in much the 
that the 
proaching seemed adapted to mv own 
look at 
things In precise ly the same perspective 
they 
the 
large “relaxation 
the cults into the light of rationality 
1920 are to be 
ideas of 1904 


planisti 


same way solutions I was ip 


Today no two pianists these 


themselves in 
But bi 


emerged 


nor do express 


exactly same terms ind 


has trom 
and the absurdities of 
the 
latest in 


found only where 
still 


thought 


pose as the 


What remains that is reason- 
able and useful, now that the 
chaff has blown away? I think 
we can count on at least two 
basic concepts and a number of 
valid working principles essen- 
tial to their practical appli- 
cation. 


| 
conce ilmost 


The first of thes 


relaxation in ration 


nt 

t 1S 

in axion il terms i 
1 

i desirable and necessary ingredient in 


; 


the technical equipment vf the pianl 
Obvious though this see 
state it at the beginning, for it is not 
the unchallenged truth that ne might 
to be. A few die 
nineteenth-centurn 

today 


| 
probk m as novelt 


must 


expe ct it ling 
to a | 
even scor! 

is raised from the « 


who hall 


relaxation 


voice 


mp 
t 


by i write! 
desirability « 
no one ha proven or eV 
usefulness. But aside fi 
almost ill pi inists to la 
ce gree ot relaxation in 
The second concept 
obvious as the first, tho 
otten 


nately it is unheede 


can be approached in the 


_ 
] 


terms In piano pl 


sens 
1S¢ | | 


other scular activit 
is ore 

requires 

muscular 


ictivits 

The paral 
though 
It ike 
comparable 


In athle tics 


not ever 
demand 
to those 
howe eT 
ssul ot « 
survival of the best 
ible ind 
unknown to the vachi 


No 


than i S¢ 


ympe tition 


quae ker 
ually 
WwW nuld sul 

} 


ison of absur 


sion coac] 
lit 
struction 

} 


is, to be 


( ompetition in piano pl 


sure, equally intense, but tl 

higher level 
performance Many mnocent childre 
| 


ind even One 


is true mostly in the 


some amateurs poter 
tial performers ar 
] 


tine ind money 


struction in whicl 


blend ot fact and 
If we 


concepts 
and that 


ally, we 


iccept is 


that 


1 
practical solutions 


ble ms 





Here two working principles assume tributed to the virtual di pei ‘ 1 | g. Furtherm 


the same importance in piano tech- of “c1 mp 


ad « 
nique that they have in athletics: (1 however, to think of the 1 y | msidered togeth 


i pr l l I u s misinterpret 


Only those muscles not being used for a students whose atte mpts at “ wav in which the rel 


tone-producing action can and should _ jaxation.” like my own firs it n les can be a det 


u 


be relaxed during the action itself; (2) steps in this direction ri 1 producing acti 


Between one playing action and the of the necessitv for sel \ nusculalr wei] This is 


next, one may and usu ills should relax contro] i haVil 


as completely as possible even the mus- : with 
} Since much ot . 
cles which participated in the previous : 
going to be concerned with the 
action and allow them to remain re- : 
of relaxing certain muscles an 
laxed until needed igain The planistic . ' 
laxing other this 1s perhaps 
problem, so far as relaxation is con- 
place to emphasize 


truth: A muscle 


S¢ iously 


cerned, consists mainly in the applica- 
tion of these two prin iple ind in the 


development ¥ sufficient control to 
motion 
make this application possibl] 

occurs 


I cannot overempha ize the Impor! wtomati 


ince of control. For the 


| 
pr »blem t 
t 


parating the active from the inactive 


muscles during a plaving iction prob the same in its demand 
ably requires a more sensitive de muscles. even though their 
velopment of the motor-nervous system in have no visible result 
1 
than any other human activity. One’s ' 
However! ind thi 


first attempts in this direction are 
on our probler ilong 


discouraging and usually unsuccessful 
] even with any stati 
Certainly mine were, for I had a lot 


, 
with equal success 
deeply ingrained antagonistic habits i 


two accompany! a | l conditi 
to overcome. However, once mastered 4 . 
stiffness, o1 
this type of control particularly as it ; 
’ this ict 1es 
concerns the individual fingers, pays 
scious muscular cor 


the greatest dividends in the whole field 
of stiffness or 


ot S¢ lective relaxation ( mtrol ot arm 
shoulder or back " th nigh im 
portant, is much n ily acquired 


In either Cause relaxation mes pos 


sible onlv as control is increased. One 
has only to observe a baby learning to 
walk or to remember his own first at- 
tempts to swim in order to realize that 
relaxation and control are two sides of 


the same coin. 
il proof gy d n But, as we have note 

demanding sel pporting muscle 

Trine les ind 

Start witl 

possible il 

the muse ke 


Trice h I 


posite 


Relaxation, then, to the degree that it 


It is interesting to reflect that both De ' ’ : is possible, is desirable as a sort of con 
the nineteenth-century high-finger school i , pores ae tinuous lubricant to the pianist’s mus 


and the extreme relaxationists of the lt al aston cular activities. It can facilitate 
1920's evaded this proble m: the former , : : muscular effort 
th | I ‘ : 

by not allowing anything to relax and ye an an ; ; 1 resul 
the other bv atte mpting to relax every producing ; , cut word it ca i. rm 
thing. The « irlier of these aberrations nlaving by , : ed ingredients 

aiitig! tin pd , SS wetiness wl : , 
at least produced pianis but at what gureelves in th oe l er is when weight 


. | 
I “Dp ippp a 
»” was almost an versial issues. “Relaxation Weight pie 
| } 


occupational disease. Perhaps the vers how many crimes of pedagogy hav I mentioned earlier the 
excesses of the relaxationis . been committed in their name! And ve ical fact that bot] 


t increase 


9 « 
a cost Pianists ct im] 


though thev seem to u may hay iow necessary are both as ingredient ntury and the extren 





the 1920's ignored the fundamental 
dilemma in the problem of using relaxa- 
tion in piano technique. This dilemma 
stems from the physiological fact that 


relaxation can never be complete dur- 


flexion 


Biceps contracting, 


triceps relaxed 


ing any of the acts involved in piano 


can relax only those mus- 


playing. One 


contraction 
the act itself 


ular when 


cles whose is unnecessary 
This selective relaxation 
it the 
rs, demands a tremendously height- 


¢ ot And 


icquisition neve! 


deals with 


muscular control 


ot 


ve formed 


control 
of 


ourseé lve Ss 


this 
part earlier 
us concern 
W basic phy siologic al 


if one is to make a 


Sary 


start toward securing this control 


In the first place let’s consider briefly 
the nature of The 
popularly used indicates an absence of 


relaxation term as 
tension in a muscle, and as far as we are 
this 


If one wished to be pedantic 


concerned definition is accurate 
enough 
he could point out that true relaxation 
a complete absence of tension in a mus 
cle 
during the lifetime of any animal. There 
life a 
residue of tension in the muscular 
called It 


maintain just the degree ot readiness in 


is a condition never quite attained 


is present throughout minimal 


SVS 
tem muscle tone serves to 
each muscle requisite to its functioning 


And it also he lps 
the 


at a moments notice 


maintain the proper firmness at 


extension 


respond more quickly tl 


But as 
expec tedly fast tempi during 
ance. Furthermore, an excessively he 
ened muscle tone such as 
extreme nervousness 
habitual muscular 


infamiliar 


therapy even hy 
with its variability 
bette rse S 
thing is simply to ign 
] 


CIISCUSSIO!I 


Just what } 


muscular conditions 


or wt 


with our 


lappens 
is a 
the motions which a joint pe 


one must remember that 


Biceps relaxing, 


triceps relaxed. 


forearm at beginning of motion.) 


joints holds them together so to spé ak 
The degree ot muse le tone 15S variable 
during sleep it subsides to its lowest 
ebb. and at times of excitement or strong 
emotion, such as fear, it is increased. We 


all 


hands and arms that can be present just 


recognize the tingling sensation in 


before a performance 


He ighte ned muscle tone has its us« ful 
and its detrimental aspects It plac es all 
muscles in a correspondingly heighten d 


condition of readiness and makes them 


joint 1s strictly 

of the 

See if we can decide 

he which 

the different phases of 
There 


widely var\ 


joint 
involve d al d 


irious types o 


ip ibilities 


ly let 


1 common hings joint the 


are \ 
ing < 


For purposes of stuc 


and reduce the mechani ; 
The elbov 


a good ( xampl if we 1g 


tion to muscular terms 


than Nori 


il 


1 result it can be a factor in un 


i perform 


ight 





ment the rotating motion of the fore- 
arm, which does not need to concern us 
here. As with all hinge joints, motion 


occurs at the elbow in only two direc- 


tions, flexion and extension 


There are which 
contribute in varying degrees to these 
two movements, but for the sake of sim- 
plicity we will the smaller 


ones that Init rely he Ip out and observe 


numerous mus le Ss 


ignore all 


the behavior of the biceps and triceps, 


the two large muscles chiefly responsible 


Remember that no muscle pushes. 
They all pull, and any back-and-forth 
motion such as we are considering is 
produced by pulling actions of muscles 
appropriately placed so as to work in 


opposition. A couple of general prin- 


extension 


Triceps contracting, 


biceps relaxed. 


” 


‘F 


ciples, true for any motion at any joint 
are: 


(1) Any joint is 
one of a pair of movements; one 


movement at any 


of these moves a limb in one 
direction, and the second returns 


it to the original position. 


To produce any movement at 
there is an appro- 
priately placed muscle or set of 
attached that their 


contraction will do the job; an- 


any joint 


muscles so 





other appropriately placed group 
will produce a 
opposite motion. 


corresponding 


In other where 
less restricted 
the neck must be 
available to produce the fantastic variety 


of possible movement. Often the muscles 


joints movement 1s 


such as the shoulder or 


numerous groups 


must combine and recombine in ever- 
changing groupings in order to produce 
the movements—circular, spiral, zig-zag 
oscillatin: habitual 


tating which are 


In joints type 


Fort he 
studying far 
But 


shows that more can h ippen than meets 


hinge joint we art 


less « omplic ation 


even here a moment's reflection 


the eve Supposing the upper arm to be 


If the 


biceps gradually subsides, gravity v 


eral conditions ontraction of 


pull the forearm slowly downward wit] 


out need for contracting the triceps. If 


thoug! 


is cor 
sidered important in the so-called pla 
school Contracte 


the biceps is suddenly relaxed 


the arm will drop. This motior 


ing by relaxation 
biceps howevet 
forceful rapid low 
aided ¥ course. bi 


M itth i) 


triceps with relaxed 
produces a very 
\ ird 


motion 
ity Much dep! wed by 
nonetheless used at tin 
vhether they app! 

If both biceps 
racted simultaneous] 
pull ot the bic 


extension tl 


‘ 


flexion, extension, 


or immobility 


hanging vertically, flexion and extension 


of the 


teresting variety 


elbow Can occul under an In 


of muscular conditions 


Flexion, for example, can involve just 


ising the arm’s weight, in which cass 
ontraction of the bic eps ne ed only over 
come 


gravity. If an immovable resistance 


will 


but the bic eps will contract all the 


is encountered no motion result 


same 
lack of 


Lack of motion does not indicate 


muscular activity 


Extension too. can occur under sey 


So here 
ple st tvpe of 
¥ joint, we 
rf possibilitic s tor 


ve observe 1 for 





motion we know that the biceps is con- 
tracting, but we can not tell whether the 
triceps is relaxed or whether it may be 
impeding to some extent the action of 
the bic eps 


If we observe the arm descend slowly 
we are even less sure of ourselves. Either 
the biceps may be gradually relaxing 
with the triceps relaxed, or else the tri- 
ceps may simply be applying a superior 
force to a reluctant biceps. If the fore- 
arm drops it may merely be falling, or it 
may be that gravity is being aided by 
the triceps 


And if the arm is motionless we are 
equally at 
that of a hanging arm, the 
biceps must at least counteract gravity 


a loss. In any position but 
vertically 


But we cannot be sure that biceps and 
triceps plus gravity are not merely in a 
state of balanced forces with a resulting 
equilibrium — and this at any of a thou- 
sand gradations of forces, so long as they 
are equal. 


Truly, observation of motion tells us 
little. A 


formed by 


very may be per- 
the most efficient muscular 
action without interference or waste, or 
it may be performed with the added 
burden of a fruitless opposition between 
muscle groups. Occasionally a movement 
may involve no muscular activity at all, 
merely the force of gravity. 


movement 


Thus it becomes vitally important to 
us as pianists to be able to identify the 
varying muscular conditions accompany- 
ing the motions we use, or for that mat- 
ter the that 
prevail when no playing motion is in 


muscular conditions may 
progress. We must particularly remem- 
ber that in all cases involving simul- 
taneous pull from opposite directions 
the resulting condition and its accom- 
panying sensation are what we know as 
stiffness, whether motion results or not 
A limb may be stiffly immobile, or it 
may move with the unpleasant sensation 
we associate with inefficient, stiff motion. 
In either instance there is great waste of 
muscular effort; either more of it is used 
to produce a motion than would be 
necessary without the stiffness, or else 
muscular effort is expended with no 
resulting motion at all 


The phenomenon of stiffness at a joint 
can be very clearly seen by a simple il- 
lustration. Consider two children, stand- 
ing at opposite ends of a seesaw, placing 
bricks, one at a time, at either end. As 
long as they add bricks simultaneously 
a balance will be maintained and the 
seesaw will remain motionless. Here we 
have the same waste of potential energy 
as with the stifly immobile limb. How- 


evel if one child adds one more brick 


than the other, the will 
slowly downward at his end, just as a 
limb will move the moment one of the 
contending 


seesaw move 


muscular forces predomi- 


nates. Here again there is great waste, 
for exactly the same motion could have 
been produced by one brick at one end 

or by the slight amount 
effort by 


cular balance was destroved 


of the seesaw 
of muscular which the mus 


alway S 


It is fortunate that stiffness 
produces its characteristic sensation. For 
without the sensation we should be at a 


loss to control or eliminate the stiffness 


Remember that, even though the mus- 
cles cannot be consciously contracted or 
relaxed, motion can be willed, and any 
motion may consciously be qualified by 
our willing a state of stiffness or absence 
of stiffness along with it. This demands 
experimentation, practice, and control, 
but the fact remains that the easily rec- 
ognizable sensation of stiffness affords 
us our only practical approach to the 
problem of relaxation. 


What about our elbow joint, then, in 
terms of The 
biceps can be relaxed only during the 


relaxation and _ stiffness? 
brief moment of a playing action. Other- 
wise it must be active either in recover- 
ing the weight of the arm after its down- 
ward motion or force, or else merely in 
maintaining the arm in position between 
playing actions ignore 


Here we will 


the familiar “weight transfer” technique, 


later.) The 
triceps, on the contrary, may remain re- 


which will be discussed 


laxed all the time during a series of 
playing actions provided gravity is able 
to furnish sufficient downward force 
Both muscles can be relaxed simultane- 
ously only during the brief descent of a 
released arm weight (or during “weight 
transfer”). Stiffness is not present during 
any ot the above conditions and occur®rs 
only when both muscles pull simultane- 


ously . 


Although the elbow is 


action, the least complicated of the joints 


in its hinge 


involved in piano playing, this brief ex 
the 
that accompany its operation should be 


amination of muscular conditions 


of value to us as we try to understand 
the much more complicated situations in 
other the 
For the same basic muscular alternatives 
will be found at each joint 
efficient 


joints, particularly in hand 
either an 


and economical muscular co 
ordination producing a desired motion, 
or else a waste of muscular effort through 


fruitless opposition by contrary muscles 


1 


hetter wher 


possible to all muscles 
relaxed, calling into play only the neces 
We 


some 


As stated é irlier it 


evel start with 


sary ones rather than the reverse 


“whenever possible ” for 
learning has to be done in what seem 


must say 


the more inefficient way learning to 
walk, for example, where relaxed legs as 
a starting point would prevent even a 
where 


beginning, or learning to swim 


too complet relaxation ould) mean 


drowning 


Fortunately in piano playing, once a 


pupil is past the first finger 
stages, most relaxation problem 
approached from the more logical dire: 
tion of a relaxed condition as the starting 
point. Excessive relaxation can then re 
sult in nothing more catastrophic than 


the nonproduction of a tone 


Most of the usual relaxation pedag 


starts out with such an attempt at “com 
plete” 


relaxation from the houlder 





for the 
easiest step in the whole process 1s that 
And for 
a pupil badly tied up in rigidity and 
the 
floppily hanging arm is strikingly differ- 
the 
toward the recognition of 


down. This is undoubtedly wise 


of allowing the arm to dangle 


poor co-ordination sensation of a 


ent and stimulates Imagination 


subtler mus- 


cular shadings 


The « lbow is of course relaxed In this 
for if it 
were not the shoulder could not be. The 


beginning step; it has to be 


reason for this is that some of the mus- 
that the the 
sho ilder aS well this is one tac et ot a 


cles operate elbow pass 
problem we shall meet many times. But 
for the moment we find ourselves with 
the arm dangling like a string of fish 

relaxed all right but certainly in no con 


dition to contribute to plano playing 


The next step is usually the placing 
of the hand partially flexed, on the key- 
board, in such a manner that it will rest 
with thumb little 
Obviously fingers will 
have no contact with the keys. In this 
position we can still retain virtually com- 
the 
value to the student lies in his becoming 
of the sensation it affords. One 
test the relaxed of the 
elbow by lifting the hand at the wrist 


on its side up and 


finger down the 


plete relaxation, and once again 


aware 
condition 


can 


and allowing it to drop back on the key- 


board a time-honored proce dure 


he re 


must say 


The next step is crucial, for 
We 
well to the satistving < ympleteness ot 


for 


thing we must do to make piano playing 


cross a dividing line fare- 


this basic relaxed condition every- 
possible subtracts trom this complet - 
ictivity trom 


Phe 


understand that throughout this process 


ness by demanding more 


and more muscles student must 
of modification he should retain as much 
as possible of the sensation of complete 


which he had 


relaxation with become 


familiar 


First of all, the rotation inward of the 
forearm, in order that the hand may be 
turned from a thumb up position to any 
of the accepted playing positions, de- 
mands not only muscular activity within 
the forearm, but also that the elbow be 
And 


there goes our complete relaxation at the 


moved slightly away from the body 


shoulder; selective relaxation takes over 
and we try to disturb the condition of 
the shoulder as little as possible Actu- 
ally it can retain a fairly relaxed sensa- 
effort so far 


tion since the muscular 1S 


slight. 
The elbow, too, which had felt quite 


to the the 
forearm rotated inward in order to bring 


relaxed up moment when 


the fingers into contact with the keys, is 


from this point on subject to a selective 
relaxation And again although the 
effort of the pronating mus les has 
modified its condition, the sensation of 
relaxation does not need to change ap- 
prec iably, for the effect of this muscular 
activity is negligibl 


Now 
the hand and fingers. It will not be with- 


we approach the big hurdle 

in the scope of this article to offer any 
detailed of the the 
hand and wrist. But one very important 


fact limits all our attempts at relaxation 


study inatomy of 


from this point onw ird. It concerns the 


arrangement of the muscles whose ten- 
dons operate the wrist and finger joints 
Most of these muscles, and all the more 
situated in the fore 
Furthermore, the upper points of 
some of them 
it the lower end of the 


The implications are obvious 


powerful ones, are 
arm 
attachment of 
ibove the elbow 


ire even 
humerus 
anv strong contraction of these muscles 


the 


sharply the degree of relaxation possible 


as they operate fingers reduces 


at the wrist and at the elbow itself, since 
tendons pass both these joints. A 
really vigorous simultaneous contraction 
ot all of these hinger ind 
muscles can produce rigidity at al 
] 


ind including 


their 


wrist 
the 


most o1 


joints from finger 


tip to 
i 


the elbow 


Relaxation Comes of Age 


by Louis Crowder 


considers the key to relaxation prob- 


a relaxed hand, 


It is inesc apable that in plano playing 
we must at all times be contracting some 
of these muscles whenever 
the 


we ire pro 


ducing tone. Even most extreme 
arm-droppers, though they do not usu 
ally take this into account 
or less firmness in the fingers at the mo 
So 


W hole re 


expect more 


no tone 
ot the 


in hand and fin 


ment of impact otherwise 
find the 


laxation problem: here 


here we cru 


gers, selective relaxation becomes an ab 
Only 
the greatest possible proportion 


solute necessity by maintaining 
of re 
laxed muscles, both among those in the 
hand itself and among those in the fore 


arm which operate fingers and wrist, can 


tensing ¢ tle ts 


we hope to minimize the vy 
that 


on wrist and elbow inevitably 


] 
iccompany plaving 


Unfortunately subtlety and com 
these mts le 


ot 

groups make their control and 
relaxation difficult. Perh 
t} is log 


ik 


the 


pli operation in 


ition 


sele ctive 


ips because of 
tact typical per gy usually b 
d wr here In 


the 


a futile atte mpt to relax 


hands without realizing that 


one 


'Y wl 
ein 


And the 
the 
relax the ngers cl nt 


lax only parts of th 


it best re | 


eve! playing actions occur 


gest all ling pupil 


nec 


1 
others ay 5 ot even ul 


' 

h 
] 

taken 


The fa 
entire proble Im 1s 


of the 


ict that tl 
ignored 
ot piano ped 


a rather bitte 


is 
se amusing 
wv, though it can have 
Havor to the piano student who discovers 
the omission after ten or twelve years of 
study. This lack in the instruction of the 
extremists of the Breithaupt tradition 
frequently resulted in a sloppily amor- 
phous technique in which the fingers 
were supposed to “drop” by their own 
weight, along with other equally pre- 
Matthay w 


} 
ilisti and prese nte 


posterous phenomena. 
somewhat more re 
fairly rational pnlanatior y 1] 
fairly rational explanation of musct 
But 

t} 


tion during 
he neve! 


liscriminate between active and 


ipproacl | T { 


» 

’ , 
laxed finger muscles if the total muscular 
‘ } 


is to be kept at a minimum and 
tenseness at wrist and c 


The itten 


such as Levinskava 


ul 


necessary 
bow thereby eliminated 


ot some writers 


graft an old-fashioned finger techni yur 
ter 
nique usually resulted in planistic dilen 


they 


a relaxed-arm-and-weight 


mas from which were unable 


extricate themselves 


1 belie ve 
tical standpoint must begin in the hands 


resting hands, et 


, 
that relaxation, from a pra 


Dangling arms 


iré 
useful as exploratory or preparatory ex 
ercises. But until the pianist can contro 
his fingers with sufficient precision to e1 


able some of them to be in 


operator 
| l 


vigorously if necessary, while others re 


main close to complete relaxation, he 


} 


ke wrists fi 
And indeed 
ind shoul 
For withou 
there can be 


the sé wine 


in not hope to en his 


I 


stiffening unnecesarily 


the preliminaries with elbow 
| will have been wasted 


ciel 


ire isonably relaxed hand 
effective relaxation at 


either 


no 


(Continued Next Issue ) 
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Mozart: Piano Concento No. 21 1x C Major, K. 467 
Rosina Lhevinne with the Juilliard Orchestra, 

Jean Morel, conductor. Columbia ML 5582, $4.98; 
MS 6182, — $5.98. 








When, in 1827, Liszt lost his father 
and became the sole support of his 
mother, he already had to his credit 
several years of successful appearances 
first as a prodigy then as a youthful but 
already full-fledged virtuoso. He had 
given recitals and played with leading 
orchestras in Switzerland, England, Aus- 
tria, and his native Hungary. Settling 
in Paris for what was going to be his 
permanent residence over a_ lengthy 
period of years, he rented an apartment 
at 69 Rue de Provence, close to the art 
center of that time. There he taught a 
selected number of pupils and pursued 
his own work in the propitious atmos- 
phere of a happy home surrounded by 
the loving care of his mother 

Among those whose privilege it was 
to come under his tutorship was Mlle 
Valérie Boissier, daughter of Mme. 
Auguste Boissier, a distinguished and 
talented lady from Geneva. It had been 
Mme. Boissier’s greatest wish to secure 
Liszt’s guidance for Valérie. When she 
had an opportunity to meet Liszt at a 
soirée given by the piano manufacturing 
Erard family at their magnificent estate 
in the La Muette district of Passy, she 
approached him in a social way and 
invited him for a visit to her home. She 
describes his visit as follows: 


“Yesterday, December 31, 
1831, the door of my parlor 
opened and a young man came 
in, slender, fair-haired, elegant- 
ly dressed, and altogether patri- 
cian in demeanor. It was Liszt, 
then twenty years old.”’ 


more than an hour 
and his conversation was polished an 
attractive. It was then that I brought in 
the matter of the 


reluctant, telling us that he turned down 
many applications, that he had other 
important occupations to take care of 
and that, above all, he liked his free 
dom. In fact, he advised us to see 
Bertini, Herz, or Kalkbrenner who, in 
his opinion, were more competent tha 
he. However when I insisted and said 
it was he that we wanted and nobody 
else, his attitude changed and he asked 
Valérie to play something for him. That 
did it, and when she finished our victory 
was complete Two-hour lessons were 
arranged and they were to start 
end of the same week. Meanwhile 
prescribed several Bertini etudes 
which Valérie should start to work im 
mediately But I am a perfectionist 
he said, ‘and do not - irprised if du 
ing one lesson I cover only two or three 
pages 

It was during those sé 101 
Boissietr took notes on the ch 


ot Liszt is 1 pedagogue Int 


hi 


tuition we find a different pi 


he familiar one of his afternoon 


mes in later vears at Weimar 
large group of pianists from ill 


world gathe red around him 

called master class became 

forum Lor discussion ot 

ind ibove ill i shrine 

mcompal ible person 

stant inspiration 

shippers 

Mme. Boissi 

complished 

itl 
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who did his utmost to impart the prin- 
ciples of a method of which he had 
already ascertained the efficiency and 
excellence. 


The first lesson was devoted to pos- 
ture, hand position, and two etudes by 
Bertini. Liszt wants the body held 
straight, with the head bent slightly 
backward rather than There 
must be nothing suggestive of tension in 
the way the hands are held, but they 
can move with grace when the musical 
text warrants it. However, must 
never play from the and the 
shoulders. He insists very much on these 
points. 

Liszt sat at the piano and gave Val- 
érie a few examples of how to interpret 
the Bertini etudes. It was a revelation 
I would say that he possesses all differ- 
ent touches imaginable 


forward 


one 


arms 


His fingers are 
long, his hands narrow and slender. He 
does not hold his fingers curved because 
he says this position creates dryness and 
he has a horror of that. Neither does he 
hold the hands completely flat, but his 
are so limber and pliable that they main- 
tain no definite fixed position. They con 
tact the keys in all manners and forms 
At one moment he interrupted Valérie 
“Do not be so stiff, so rigid,” he said 
“Allow yourself a certain abandon, a 
certain ‘give’ here and there. And when 
the fortissimo comes, please listen to the 
quality of your tone. It is too hard and 
brittle.” 
oe 


Liszt started this lesson with an em 
the 
Valérie had prepared the etude 


phasis on importance of octave 
study 
by ]. ¢ 


ular phase of technique 


Kessler dealing with this partic- 
but he was not 


“You must give more time to 


Your 
In order to strengthen them I 


satished 
octave 
weak 
want you to drill your wrists every day, 


practice hands are rather 


striking octaves on the same note while 
lifting the hand high. Start slowly. Hand 
and wrist must remain relaxed without 
the slightest contraction or ‘cramping 
up. Then get faster gradually but with 
no excess.” 

To prevent the forearm from moving 
Liszt recommended the Chiroplaste in- 
vented by Logier and perfected by Kalk 
brenner. This apparatus consists of a 
mahogany bar attached to the keyboard 
and used as an arm rest. “Later on you 
will go through major and minor scales 
not only in plain octaves but also in 
broke: “Re- 
peated five 
notes in diminished sevenths will soon 


octaves,” he continued 


chords of four notes and 


increase the powel ot your fingers and 
hands.” 


Then he had Valérie play the elemen- 
tary exercise: do - ré - mi - fa - sol - fa - 
mi - ré - do, striking each note six, eight, 
or twelve times while holding down the 
notes not involved. Valérie had trouble 
holding them down and occasionally re- 
leased the third or fourth fingers. Liszt 
then asked her to play the exercise as 
fast as she could and without holding 


down any keys. 


“Can you hear how un- 
even it is? You need much work here 
Somehow your fingers are entangled. 
They must be freed.” 

He sat down and demonstrated. The 
speed he can reach in the octaves, the 
pearl-like quality he obtains in running 
scales, the shadings he projects onto 
amazing 
difficult positions as B-flat and F-sharp 


minor his playing is astonishingly easy 


everything are Even in such 


And my surprise was even greater when 
he said that while working on his tech- 
nique he reads in order not to be bored. 


Madame Auguste Boissier 


Phis afternoon Liszt explained to Val 
érie how he proceeds in assimilating a 
First of all he makes a thor- 
ough examination of the music and plays 


new piece 


it slowly a few times in order to elim 
inate any possible reading mistakes. The 
second time he pays stricter attention to 
the values, the rests, the te mpi Still an 
other time he concentrates on the dyna 
the fortes, 


sforzandos, all the shadings indicated by 


mics pianos, crescendos 


the composer. Since composers are often 
careless in their markings, he said one 
must evaluate these markings and make 
whatever changes that seem advisable 

Regarding feeling and expression in 
interpretation Liszt 
that is overdone 


banishes anything 
He insists on sincerity 
and simplicity with no distortions of any 
kind. Once more in the Bertini he 


stopped Valérie: “Do not play too 


much!” — meaning exaggeration in the 


expression. “You should also scrutinize 


your text in order to discover which 


inner notes have and 


ought to be 


a special value 
Thus 


would avoid monotony in tone produc- 


brought out you 
tion and your performance would be- 


come more interesting and effective.’ 
& 

Today Liszt commented on keeping 
he said 
Once more I was astonished. When he 
reaction at his frank state 


time. “I do not play in time, 
noticed my 
ment he elaborated: “Keeping time in a 
to the rhythm 
one keeps in the declamation of verses 


The 
uny ielding 


musical sense 1S similar 


latter must be free from the heavy 


meter which would weig! 


upon the cadence of the 
In music, likewise, the rhythm 
in fle xible 
At times one 
pace slightly at other 
back. It ought to be 
the significance of what one plays Ot 


improperly 
caesuta 
must not be and uniformity is 
increases the 
. 
holds 


done according to 


out ol order 


times one 


course it applies principally to our con 
which is very 
be treated 


te mporary 
ti The 


more 


music, roman 


classics must wit! 


reserve 

Musical interpretation must alwa 
have variety: the same shadings accents 
expressions ought not to repeat them 
S¢ lves In speech one avoids repetition 
of the same words, and the same phras« 
ology must not reappear because it would 


monotony and fatigue.” He ex 


pressed himself identically about a mor 


dent He plays 
crisp at first, ther 


create 


coming up four times 
each one differently 
more re laxed 

Liszt 
daily work 
He does not want purpose less mechani 


that 


should always search for expression all 


once more laid emphasis on 


on five finge rsa id dynami S 
cal study, he requires one’s soul 
the shadings which form the true palette 
of musical-coloring are ready in his 
hands to utmost perfection with no ne 

cessity of particular study at the moment 


He 


recommended practicing each hand sep 


when he summons them up also 


arately. According to him it is the surest 
way to acquire perfect smoothness 


lesson Liszt 


For this 


on x1 mood 


was not in a 
sharp, hypercritical, fault 
We had a | 


glimpse of what a temperamental artist 


finding, impossible to satisfy 


There was dryness in his soul. | 
could have 


can be 
cried, for to me it was as if 


we To us he was 


were losing a friend 
like a stranger and nothing more. He is 
a Capricious and « hangeable young man 
who usually shows elevation, spirit, and 
idealism in his soul. Having been used 


to praise, adulation, and glamor from an 





early age he expects it. But since present 
conditions deprive him momentarily of 
such successes, | am sure he feels some- 
what bitter. When we arrived he said 
he was not good for anything and he 
certainly kept his word. He gave the les- 
son because he had to, he never seemed 


PART 1 


Notes on piano lessons given 
by Liszt to Mademoiselle Val- 


erie Boissier in Paris in 1832. 
SEE Sic es AE es ASS 
to get interested, he split hairs over 
trifles of fingerings. The whole lesson 
was not worth ten minutes of his usual 
ones, and I admired the zeal, applica- 
tion, and sweetness of my dear little 
Valérie as she took great pains to please 
him without receiving any word of en- 
couragement. Naturally I was incensed 
and I would have liked to tell him 
frankly how I felt. Perhaps we have 
spoiled him; young men are generally 
conceited and he, so superior to all 
others, may not be exempt from this 
weakness. e 


Today’s lesson was altogether admir- 
able. Liszt was full of genius, eloquence, 
sparkling with wit. He embodies intelli- 
gence and enlightenment. He further 
explained his system of technical study, 
which is at the same time broad-minded 
and simple. 

Concerning touch, he does not want 
pressure from the fingertips near the 
nails but from the “palm” of the finger 
because this little cushion is soft and 
resilient, which helps to give the tone a 
lovely mellowness. 

One must play from the wrist, using 
what is called “la main morte” (dead 
hand) without interference from the 
arm, the hand falling onto the keys in a 
motion of total elasticity. Again and 
again, he requires an impeccable even- 
ness in scale playing. His sensitive ears 
perceive the tiniest unequality. All tones 
must be rich and full. “The fourth finger 
is naturally weak and sometimes also 
the third,” he says, “so we must listen 
attentively and correct them with great 
care.” He considers staccato and legato 
as accessories which of course have to 
be studied. But all figures and formulas 
used in music, whatever they may be, 
can be reduced to a few basic patterns 
which are the key to everything. 

“Have patience with yourself,” Liszt 
said. “Your future is ahead of you. Rome 
was not built in one day.” 


(Continued Next Issue ) 
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My piano teaching here in Hawaii I now give forty-four lessons a week Little seven-vear-old Cynthia told 
has proved to be quite different from My pupils represent a mixture of races she was going to the hospital to | 
my former teaching on the Mainland a very few Caucasians or “Haoles,” her tonsils removed on Tuesda ul 
My first work was in the college at the rest Japanese, Filipino, Chinese would have to miss her lesson then but 
Edmonton, Alberta ( iunada, where | Portugue St and Haw lllal The chil vould surely be here on | rida\ | 
studied and taught and earned my de dren are very musical: they have a good ume the day before Christmas to 
gree. Later, we moved to Bellingham ear, a fine sense of rhythm, and a deep vhether I had changed my mind abx 
Washington where I had a large class love tor music Thev take lessons vers not teaching Christmas Day Most 
Then, four vears ago, at a month’s no regularly, rarely missing unless sick them are Buddhists, but thev enjov the 
tice my husband acce pte da position as Christmas carols 
resident phy sician for a sugar plantation In order to get all lessons in I | 
in Hawaii two pupils each morning before 


| 
We shipped all our furniture, includ vhich begins at eight o'clock Ons 


1 
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ng a grand plano and ¢ lectric organ to le girl is so 
Naalehu, a small town of a little over a has had to tell her she can't leave the 
thousand inhabitants, all connected with house until the 6:30 whistle blows 
the sugar plantation. | had promised is usually on the piano bench by 6 
my husband not to teach but he had An eleven veal old bo be gged te 


innocently remarked to the other doctor riven a lesson period and said he 


iunxious to come her mothe 


here that I was a piano teacher The ta nv time, earl] r late, ev 
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Opened less than a vear ago this unique centel tor 


piano pedagogy and research is being watched with 


widespread interest by the plano teaching prot ssion 


Located in Princeton, New Jersey, it is the outgrowth 


of fifteen vears of extensive research and planning The 
directors, Frances Clark, Louise Goss, and David Krae 
henbuehl, have designed a curriculum and provided fa 
cilities not only for pianists who plan to become teachers 
but also for those already teaching who wish to increase 
their skill and competence 














Piano classes have been operating 
continuously in Canada for over forty 
years. Under the direction of the Cana 
dian Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music this project has spurted, then 
languished, and now again has taken on 
new life. At present the registration of 
class pupils in all areas is nearly 20 per 
cent ahead of last year. 

The plano ¢ lass work IS ¢ arried on by 
private teachers. The Bureau arranges 
for teachers to have the use of primary 
schools for specified periods. Arrangs 
ments are made with the school boards 
and no charge is made. It is actually an 
extra-curricular activity of the school 
approved by the Department of Educa 
tion in each province. The teacher, after 
meeting with the school principal, a 
ranges to distribute registration forms to 
children in grades two, three, four, and 
five. Each grade teacher is given forty 
registration forms for the children to 
take home at noon. (Experience has 
proven it is inadvisable to give out these 
forms in the afternoon as children often 
lose them while at play after school 
Then at a date specified on the form 
the plano class teacher is at the school 
to meet parents and register interested 


pupils. Fees for a term must be paid at 
the time of registration 


Classes meet twice each week for a 
half-hour period and continue for two 
years. The maximum number of pupils 
is eight. The only equipment necessary 
in the schoolroom is a piano, desks or 
tables and chairs, and a_ blackboard 
Pupils purchase their own music, dummy 
keyboard, and writing book. One of the 
features of class work is that at the end 
of the two-year period a pupil has a very 
solid grounding in theory as well as 
reasonable facility in playing the piano 


The record of class pupils in regular 
examinations is excellent; the vast ma 
jority attain an honor standing 

It has been necessary to expand our 
whole organization in the last few vears 
so that we can keep contact with all 
classes and insure that they remain 
healthy. Music teachers are not usual] 
good at public relations; we have to b 
sure, too, that a new teacher is available 
if one drops out for some reason or other 

To this ¢ xpansion can be laid the con 
tinual improvement and renewed life of 
class teaching in Canada. Every class is 
visited once in the teac hing vear, some 
times twice, by a qualified supervisor 
For the more than 3,000 pupils in the 
Toronto area it is necessary to have 
fourteen supervisors Incidentally, ever 
supervisor is also an active class teacher 

Because of the cost of maintaining the 
class work and expanding it, every 
teacher pays into the Bureau a rebate of 
one dollar pel pupil every yeal supe! 
visors are paid for eac h visit on an estab 
lished schedule and are also reimbursed 
for any out-of-pocket expense. The 
supervisor makes a report in triplicate 
on what she finds: one cops for the 
teacher, one for the school board, and 
one for the Bureau. This report covers 
both the class tea hing with recommen 
dations to the teacher, and also the 
school accommodations 

4_ the end of each term the teacher 
also makes up a report, very similar to 
the school re port card, advising parents 
ot the child’s progress All forms regis 
tration, report cards and supervisor's re- 
ports — are supplied free by the Bureau 
and no charge 1S made tor postage Over 
the vears we have found the rebate takes 
care of these costs; in fact, it usualls 


leaves a small balan eon the credit side 
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number 8 pupil 


her overhead: 
$1 per pupil 


per year 
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of the work is adult piano class« 
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Gaining a concept of minor 


by first playing the then its primary chords, to discover the 
A maior scale changing each to minor “signature minor’’ 























and again 
making the dominant 
chord major 


to develop the 
harmonic minor 
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proach in first presenting the minor scale? Be 
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still more succinctly The minor mode of C is not A 
minor but C minor 


There are four good pe dagogical reasons for using 
the parallel rather than the relative approach to a first 
understanding of minor tonality and signatures 

1. It is an ear approach. The ear hears the contrast 
between major and minor chord, then, between major 
and minor scale. The scale is only the tonic chord filled 
in with passing t ne 


2. Signatures are understood rather than merely 


memorized. 


3. It was Bach’s pedagogy. Pick up his Inventions 
Or Well lrempered ( laviet and note the order ( major 
C minor, D major, D minor, et 


4. It was the classical idea of tonality. In any set of 
variations, any suite, any sonata vou will find movements 
in parallel minor, never in the so-called relative. From 
Beethoven's first Sonata in F minor to his Op. 90 and 
Op. 111, minor movements are parallel rather than rela 
tive. The minor vari ns in Mozart's Sonata in A major 
are in A minor ind the last movement, the Turkish 
Rondo is also in the illel minor The Largo move 
ment of Havdn populal oO { DD maj n D 


minor 


de is to 


a pupil first pla SC ind its primary 
chords, then change each « ) to minor. In this way 
he discovers the nat il minor. to which | pre ter to give 
the more meaningful name gnature minor. He: 

goes on to learn tha De it became custon 
pra tice to make th liom t cho n rin ammo 
key, an accidental re r this, the umon 
form of minor 


These keyvb 
understanding of minor signatures than the ruk 
away three sharp or add three flats. This rul 
ilways quite apply. For instance, since D major h 
two sharps i at must be added in pl ice of the non 
existent third arp. On the other hand, changing t 
chords on I, 1V, and V of D major to minor get 
| sharp ind obtains B-flat and E-flat for the 


Signature 


The time to teach the relative minor relations] 
when we a4 teaching modulation not when 


trving to he Ip 1 beginner gain a concept ot t 
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iT clifter 
ence between major and minor tonality. From the ped 
agogical standpoint of both ear and keyboard it is not 
only easier, but right, to use the parallel minor approach 
for a feeling of tonality and understanding of minor 
signatures and accidentals 


Here a veteran music educator 
presents the case for PARALLEL 


TWO YOUNG GIRLS AT THE PIANO 
by Auguste Renoir 


The subject of this painting must have been 
particularly appealing to Renoir because he 
painted four very similar versions around the same 
time (1892). The one reproduced here hangs in 
the Louvre; the others are in private collections, 
two in Paris and one (a pastel) in New York. 

“Two Young Girls at the Piano” belongs to the 
period when Renoir was trying to combine his 
early impressionism with more formal, traditional! 
techniques. 


Small color prints at four cents each and | 
cards at ten cents are available from Artext ! 
Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 
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Fort Worth Piano Teachers 
major undertaking 
lilo esente 


launch 


\ ( 


This department is yours. 

Here you can agree or disagree 

with opinions expressed in the articles, 
exchange ideas about teaching, 
business methods, recitals. 

Send your letters, photos, 

and unusual recital) programs to the 
Sounding Board, THe PiANo TEACHER 
1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


A question for a composer 


And his answer 
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The Zealous Theory Teacher 


In German, John is Johann, Brook is 
Bach. William Tesson, a teacher of 
theory at the New England Conserva- 
tory, ribs his profession with this ex- 
ample of punctilious grading of one of 
the master’s chorales 





NEW 
Do you want . PUBLICATIONS: 


full-size copies 
of these new BOOKS: 
publications? 


ha SOLOS: 


CONTEMPORARY PIANO LITERATURE, Bk. | 
Revised Edition 
Piano Book 


Frances Clark Library for Piano Students 
Grade 2 1.50 


If a collection of contemporary music is to live up to its name, 
it cannot remain static. This revised edition of the first book in 
the Frances Clark contemporary series introduces Bartok at the 
first level and adds more Kabalevsky. The new pieces by David 
Kraehenbuehl demonstrate that he is an excellent craftsman who 
knows what children can do — and, equally important, what 
interests them. Some new editing and completely rewritten 


biographies make this book even more outstanding than before. 


Contemporary Piano Literature 


Bartok 
Kabalevshy 


. Kraehenbuehi 


Tansman 


Tcherepnin 


THE PIANO 
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A Little Song Folk Dance 
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Fast and bright 
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March of the Trolls 
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Bulldozer 


DAVID BRABEHENBUEN 


Forcefully 


MEXICAN CARNIVAL 
Piano Solo 


Benjamin Wermel 
Grade 2B 40 


In the eyes (or ears!) of most pupils, pieces are 


rewards, and they'll find this one very rewarding 


Phrasing is such that it is hard to go wrong on the 


rhythm. 





SONG OF THE SEA 
Piano Solo 


Irene Harrington Young 
Grade 3A 40 


To get a full sound with limited means is not easy, 
but Mrs. Young has managed it in this piece of only 
moderate difficulty. The melody, sustained by the 
pedal, sings above chords, none of which require a 
span of more than a seventh. 
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Song of the Sea 


IRENE HARRINGTON YOUNG 
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JINGLE SERENADE ingle Serenade 


, Allegretto 


Piano Solo 


Je an Be reer 
Grade 4B 50 


“Please help me find something new in an upper 


grade piece tor a teen-age In answer to this fre 


quent plea we offer JINGLE SERENADE by Jean Berger 
now teaching at the University of Illinois 
The yvear’rs Mi Berge spent l! Rio ce Janeir pasa 


oncert accompanist und choral conductor ire appal 


ent in the Latin character of this piece. Spre id arpeg 
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ind double note passages make it particularly 
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Make 
workshop 


your 


reservation now 
with the sponsor . 
nearest you. 


MORNING SESSION 
9:00-12:00 


CITY 


Birmingham 7 
Phoenix Jun 26 
Fort Smith Aug 17 
Pine Bluff Jul 
Fresno Jul 
Long Beach Aug 
Oakland Jul 
Pomona Aug 
Riverside Jul 
Sacramente Jul 
San Diego Aug 
Santa Ana Aug 
Stockton Jul 
Colorado Jun 2 
Springs 
Denver Jun 29 
Miami Jul 
Orlande Jul 


Jun 2 


Tampa Jul 
Atlanta Jun 26 


Columbus Jul 


Boise 
Aurora 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Decatur 
Evanston 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Indianapolis 
Burlington 
Davenport 
Dubuque 
lowa City 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Baton Rouge 
Lake Charles 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Bethesda 
Ann Arbor 
Albert Lea 


Fergus Falls 


90 MS 


Minneapoli 
Moorhead 


Rochester 
Jacksor 
Laurel 
Kansas City 


st. Louis 
Falls 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 


1:30- 


DATE and LOCATION 


Austin Music Company 
Harmony House 
Goodman Hotel (Coloni 
Ammons Piano Compan 
Fresno Hacienda 

Morey’s Downstairs § 
Best Music Company 
Ford Bros. Music Cc 
Cheney's Music House 
Theatre Studio Playhouse 
El Cortez Hotel (Cotillion) 
Woman's Club of Santa Ana 
Fuhrman Music Company 
Y.W.C.A. (Green Rm) 


Knight-Campbell Mus 
The Columbus Hote 
Rollins College 


Arthur Smith Recital Hall 
Decatur Pub. Library 
Decatur, Ga 
Columbus Museum of Arts 
and Crafts 
Dunkley’s Mus 
Watson Musi 
Lyon & Healy, Ir 
De Paul University 
Millikin Univ. Sch 
North Shore Hote 
Lyon & Healy, Inc 
Bradley Univ. Student 
L. S. Ayres & Co. Aud 
2808 Sunnyside Avenue 
Lend-A-Hand Clut 
Tranel Cafeteria (Rose Rm) 
Wesky House Auditoriur 
Jenkins Musi 
Shackleton's 
Baldwin Hall 
Women’s Club House 
United Gas Building 
Werlein's (Auditorium) 
Hammann Music € 
Music & Arts Cente 
Michigan League 
Bach Music Company 
Banquet Rm., River 
Schmitt Music Come 
Moorhead State ( 
Kahler Hotel-Royal ( 
Room 
Brown Music Co., (Recita 
Hall) 
Clinton-Harrington Piano Cc 


Musi 


Compar 


mp 
par 


Luyben Music Co 
B'Nai El Temple Auditorium 
Rainbow Hotel 


hmoller & Mueller 


Aud 


3:30 


SPONSOR 


Austin Music Come 
Central Musi 


STATE CITY 
Nev an 1 24 


) Sigler Music Company M 


Ammons Piano ( 

M-V Music Co 

Morey’s Music Store 
Best Music Company 
Ford Bros. Music ( 
Cheney's Music Houss 

Ye Music Shoppe 
Thearle Music Company 
Shafer's Music House 
Fuhrman Music Company 


Colorado Springs Mu 


uM 


Knight-C ampbell V 
Philpitt’s 


Keller 
Musi 
Shrader Mus 


World 


s Cooper & Greg 


yf Musi 


n & Healy 
Ly & Hea 
Lyon & Healy 

Macon Mus: 

Lyon & Healy 

Lyon & Healy 

Herbert L.Lane Shee 

L. S. Ayers & ( 
Robertson Organ&Piar 
Cook's Music Shop 

Renier Music Company 
Eble Music Company 
Jenkins Music Company 
Shackleton’s 

Baldwin Piano Company 
)'Neils Music House 
Adams Sheet Music 
Werlein's For Music 
Hammann Music Company 
Music & Arts Center 
Hadcock Music House 
Bach Music Company 

Roy Olson's Musi 


Schmitt Musi 


Company 
Tt: Vogel 


Bach Musi 


r 


4arrin 
Company 
uyben Mus: 
Bator 

Betty's 


€ 


Musi 
Music 


Schmoller & M 


DATE and LOCATION 


University of Nevada Fine 


REGISTER TODAY" 
for the new 1961 


FRANCES CLARK 
SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


An entirely new presentation ¢ 


teaching techniques, and paren 


teacher relationships, with actu 
demonstrations of teaching situg 
tions. No fee. Open to all pia 
teachers. Register now; invite you 


colleagues to attend. 


SPONSOR 


Building 


Art 


Fast Tenne: 
K. Houck Piar 
The Mus 


Hardir 


Mart 
immor 

(Musi } 
Jeffersor 
The Horr 
Whittle Re 


Pace Piano C 


Audra O' Nea 
Max Kreutz Hse 
Wakefield's 
Roberts Pian 











